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about one hundred and fifty men, and near as many
hurt; they left one hundred and seventy on the spot,
and carried off some. How many they had wounded
we could not tell; we got seventy or eighty horses,
which helped to remount some of our men that had
lost theirs in the fight. We had, however, this
disadvantage, that we were to march on immediately
after this service; the enemy only to retire to their
quarters, which was but hard by. This was an in-
jury to our wounded men, whom we were after
obliged to leave at Belvoir castle, and from thence
we advanced to Newark.

Our business at Newark was to relieve the place,
and this we resolved to do, whatever it cost, though,
at the same time, we resolved not to fight, unless
we were forced to it. The town was rather blocked
up than besieged; the garrison was strong, but ill
provided; we had sent them word of our coming,
and our orders to relieve them, and they proposed
some measures for our doing it. The chief strength
of the enemy lay on the other side of the river;
but they having also some notice of our design, had
sent over forces to strengthen their leaguer on this
side. The garrison had often surprised them by
sallies, and indeed had chiefly subsisted for some
time by what they brought in in this manner.

Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was our general
for the expedition, was for a general attempt to
raise the siege; but I had persuaded him off that:
first, because if we should be beaten, as might be
probable, we then lost the town. Sir Marmaduke
briskly replied, A soldier ought never to suppose
he shall be beaten* But, sir, says I, you'll get
more honour by relieving the town, than by beating
them: one will be a credit to your conduct, as the
other .will be to your courage; and, if you think